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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Federal and state welfare reforms and the robust economy of the late 1990s led to dramatic 
increases in the number of current and former welfare recipients who are working. Under federal 
law, cash assistance through the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program is 
now limited to a total of five years in a parent’s lifetime. 1 In addition, the state of Iowa requires 
that parents participate in employment and training activities as a condition for receiving cash 
assistance through Iowa’s TANF program, which is called the Family Investment Program (FIP). 
Iowa also generously disregards earned income in benefit and eligibility calculations, allowing 
many families to remain eligible for FIP cash assistance while working. Thus, many low-income 
families who previously depended on government assistance now support themselves, at least 
partially, through employment. 

While more parents are moving from welfare to work, little is known about the implications 
of employment for family well-being. How does employment affect family income, expenses, 
and their self-reported standard of living? Do families rely less on assistance from other 
government programs, community organizations, or friends and family members when the parent 
is employed? How does employment affect parents’ self-esteem, parenting skills, health, and 
levels of stress? Does parental employment affect children’s social behavior, health, and 
engagement in school? How does the quantity and quality of time parents spend with their 
children and spouses change when they become employed? 

In May 1998, the Iowa state legislature appropriated funds for a study to examine the effects 
that moving unemployed FIP parents into jobs has on the well-being of parents, children, and 
families. This report, prepared by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. for the Iowa Department 
of Human Services (DHS), presents findings from this study. The findings are based on a 
descriptive analysis of data collected from current and former welfare recipients in a telephone 
survey of 248 families in Iowa and in-person interviews, or case studies, of 16 families (Sing et 
al. 1999). These families each included a parent who received FIP and was not working for three 
months and who gained non-subsidized employment sometime during the following three 
months. 

KEY STUDY FINDINGS 

To examine the effect of employment on the economic, social, and emotional well-being of 
parents, children, and families, we asked parents to compare their families’ well-being when they 
were employed with their well-being when they received FIP and were not working. Survey 
respondents received FIP and were not working during the spring of 1999; case study 



'Cash assistance through TANF is limited to a total of five years for families that include an 
adult head of household or his/her spouse who has received TANF assistance for five years. The 
five-year limit also applies to a family that includes a pregnant minor head of household, minor 
parent head of household, or spouse of such head of household who has received TANF 
assistance for five years. 
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participants received FIP and were not working during the summer of 1998. Analysis of the 
survey and case study data yielded the following key findings: 

Parents were able to find entry-level jobs, but many had considerable difficulty retaining 
employment. When working, most study participants had full-time jobs and earned more than 
the minimum hourly wage. Also, half the participants had health insurance and paid vacation 
available through their employer. At the time of the survey, just over 60 percent of the parents 
had spent six months or less at their primary job. However, a substantial minority (27 percent) 
had worked at their primary job for more than 10 months. Despite this, there is significant 
evidence that parents have difficulty retaining employment. Eighty-four percent had a period of 
not working between July 1999 and their interview (during the summer or early fall of 2000), 
and 43 percent went for more than six months without work. 

The most common challenges that interfered with parents working were child care 
problems, physical health, and family issues. Very few participants said that job-related 
problems — such as not getting along with co-workers or customers or insufficient benefits or 
salary — affected their ability to do their job. Instead, finding, keeping, and paying for child care 
were the most common problems parents faced. Also, many parents found that their own health 
problems or problems of family members interfered with work. 

Receipt of FIP and assistance from Medicaid and Food Stamps decreased when parents 
were working. Sixty-five percent of the parents did not receive FIP while working. Most 
families left FIP because their earnings made them ineligible, or they felt that they did not need 
cash assistance. Participation in other government assistance programs also decreased when 
parents were working. Some families may have become ineligible for these programs, but there 
is reason to believe that other families remained eligible, but were not aware of their continued 
eligibility. Lower rates of participation in Medicaid and Food Stamps are particularly of concern 
because case study participants described these supports as essential to their financial well-being. 

The proportion of parents and children with no health insurance increased when parents 
were working. Medicaid is the government assistance program in which parents in this study 
were most likely to be participating. Ninety-four percent of parents and 96 percent of children 
were enrolled in Medicaid during spring 1999. These rates dropped, but remained above 60 
percent, when parents were working. Also, the percentage of parents and children who had no 
health insurance increased by 12 percentage points when parents were working. This fact and 
the low participation rates in employer-sponsored health insurance plans (only 19 percent of 
parents and 15 percent of children) indicate that when parents become employed, some families 
lose Medicaid without gaining coverage through another plan. 

Both total household income and expenses increased when parents were working but 
overall, most parents experienced a higher standard of living. Seventy percent of families in 
this study had higher total monthly income when the parent was working than when they were 
not. For more than half, working also brought an increase in total family expenses. Many 
parents said they budgeted more carefully when they were working because their expenses were 
higher. However, most parents felt that they had more money available to buy treats for their 
children, and a significant proportion said it was easier to pay rent, utility bills, and provide 
nutritious meals when they were working. Most parents (60 percent) reported a higher standard 
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of living when they were working. When working, the standard of living was “good” or “very 
good” for 61 percent of parents, “fair” for 30 percent, and “poor” or “very poor” for 9 percent. 

When employed, 4 out of 10 parents had higher self-esteem. Parents attributed their higher 
self-esteem to having a job, becoming self-sufficient, and achieving better personal 
circumstances. However, self-esteem declined for 7 percent of the parents when they were 
employed because of personal, family, or health problems. 

One out of four parents felt their parenting skills improved or observed their family 
getting along better when the parent was working. Most parents believe they were very good or 
better-than-average parents when they were employed. Furthermore, nearly one-fourth of the 
parents said their parenting skills were better when they were working compared with spring 
1999. One-fourth of the parents also said that their family got along better when they were 
employed because there was less family stress and a better financial situation. However, about 
10 percent of the families got along worse while the parent was employed, and 7 percent of the 
parents believed their parenting skills worsened when they were employed. 

Most parents were very satisfied with the quality of their child care arrangements. Most 
of the children age 12 and younger spent at least 20 hours in the care of others while their parent 
was at work. Nearly half of these children were also in child care during the spring of 1999 
while their parent was in school, training, or looking for a job. During both time periods, parents 
depended most often on other family members to take care of their children. When parents were 
working, children were more likely to be in the care of a non-relative in another home. But the 
percentage of parents who were very satisfied declined from 86 percent during the spring of 
1999 to 71 percent when the parent was employed, and the percentage who were not satisfied 
rose from 4 percent to 9 percent. However, most parents were very satisfied with the quality of 
their child care arrangements when they were employed and during the spring of 1999. 

Family routines, children’s social behavior, and children’s engagement in school did not 
change in the aggregate when parents gained employment. The vast majority of families had 
structured time together most days regardless of the parents’ employment status. Whether or not 
the parent was employed, about 8 out of 10 children went to bed at a regular time each 
weeknight, and about 8 out of 10 families ate at least one meal together each day. Most children 
exhibited good social behavior regardless of the parents’ employment status. Nine of 10 children 
were often happy and able to pay attention and about 8 out of 10 got along well with other 
children. There is also little or no aggregate change in the children’s engagement in school. 
Whether or not the parent was employed, 9 out of 10 children attended school always or most of 
the time, 3 out of 4 children cared about doing well in school, and 3 out of 4 completed their 
school work most of the time or always. Although these outcomes indicate that most children 
did well regardless of the parent’s employment status, there is a significant minority of children 
who had problems paying attention or who did not attend school regularly. 

When employed, parents felt more stress due to household finances than from parenting 
or employment. Forty-one percent of the parents felt significant stress due to household finances 
when they were employed. In contrast, only 13 percent experienced significant stress due to 
their parental responsibilities. Furthermore, more parents felt stress about their household 
finances when they were employed compared with spring 1999. Several of the case study 
participants told us that although their household incomes were higher when they were 



employed, they still relied heavily on help from relatives and government assistance programs, 
and sometimes they had trouble making ends meet. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

When parents were employed, they reported aggregate improvements in family income, 
standard of living, parental self-esteem, parenting skills, and how their families got along. 
However, 4 out of 10 parents experienced significant stress due to household finances, and 
almost 1 out of 10 was not satisfied with their child care arrangements. Families still depended 
heavily on government assistance programs and relatives to help them make ends meet. To help 
families gain a more solid financial future and secure better care for their children, policy-makers 
may want to consider the following: 

• Improving access to high-quality child care and child-care subsidies. 

• Developing after-school and community programs that provide supervision and 
mentoring for school-age children. 

• Improving access to Medicaid, SCHIP, and Food Stamps. 

• Providing job retention and advancement services for parents. 

• Developing employer training and employer-based services for parents. 

• Helping parents access income supports like the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

• Providing budget and financial counseling services to parents. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Since the 1990s, states have transformed their welfare programs to downplay income 

maintenance and emphasize the transition to employment and self-sufficiency. Under federal 

law adopted in 1996, cash assistance through the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 

(TANF) program is limited to a maximum of two years before work requirements take effect and 

five years total in a parent’s lifetime. 1 Iowa’s TANF program, the Family Investment Program 

(F1P), requires F1P recipients who are capable of working to begin participating in the PROMISE 

2 

JOBS employment and training program immediately after their cash assistance is verified. 

After these reforms and with a boost from a robust economy during the last half of the 
1990s, welfare caseloads in Iowa fell by half from 1993 to 2000 and by nearly 60 percent 
nationally (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 2000). A study of families who left 
F1P in spring 1999 found that just over 60 percent of the household heads gained unsubsidized 
employment 8 to 12 months later (Kauff et al. 2001). In addition, Iowa’s generous earnings 
disregard allows many families to continue receiving F1P cash assistance while they are earning 
income from a job. Between 1992 and 2000, the percentage of F1P recipients who had earnings 
from employment increased from 18 to 26 percent (Iowa Department of Human Services). As a 



‘Cash assistance through TANF is limited to a total of five years for families that include an 
adult head of household or his/her spouse who has received TANF assistance for five years. The 
five-year limit also applies to a family that includes a pregnant minor head of household, minor 
parent head of household, or spouse of such head of household who has received TANF 
assistance for five years. 

2 Only adult F1P recipients who are disabled and 16- to 19-year-olds who are not parents and 
who attend school full-time are exempt from PROMISE JOBS. Parents caring for newborns are 
not exempt, but may revise the self-sufficiency plan they develop with their caseworker to 
account for their situation in accordance with the standards in the Family Leave Act of 1993. 
For example, a single parent may take up to 12 weeks of leave during any 12-month period. 
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result, many families who previously depended on government assistance now support 
themselves, at least partially, through employment. 

As more parents move from welfare to work, little is known about the implications of 
employment for family well-being (Duncan and Chase-Landsdale 2000). How does employment 
affect family income, expenses, and families’ self-reported standard of living? Do families rely 
less on assistance from other government programs, community organizations, or friends and 
family members when the parent is employed? How does employment affect parents self- 
esteem, parenting skills, physical health, and levels of stress? Does employment affect 
children’s social behavior, health, or engagement in school? How does the quantity and quality 
of time parents spend with their children and spouses change when they become employed? 

In May 1998, the Iowa state legislature appropriated funds for a study to examine the effects 
that moving unemployed FIP parents into jobs has on the well-being of parents, children, and 
families. This report, prepared by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (MPR) for the Iowa 
Department of Human Services (DHS), presents findings from this study. The findings are based 
on a descriptive analysis of data collected from current and former welfare recipients in Iowa in a 
telephone survey of 248 parents and in-person interviews, or case studies, of 16 families (Sing et 
al. 1999). The case studies were conducted first to inform the topics and questions of the survey 
instrument. In addition, they yield in-depth responses to the research questions that are not 
possible with a survey. Together, the data from the case studies and the survey provide a rich 
description of what working means for family well-being. 

A. FINDINGS IN BRIEF 

To examine the effect of employment on the well-being of parents, children, and families, 
we asked parents to compare their families’ well-being when they were employed with their 
well-being when they received FIP and were not working. Survey respondents received FIP and 
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were not working during the spring of 1999; case study participants received FIP and were not 
working during the summer of 1998. Survey respondents gained unsubsidized employment 
sometime during the three-month period after the spring of 1999; parents in the case studies did 
so sometime during the three-month period after the summer of 1998. 

On average, parents worked full-time, earned more than the minimum hourly wage, and 
their household incomes and standard of living were higher when they were employed. But 
many had considerable difficulty retaining employment. About 43 percent of the parents went for 
more than six months without work between July 1999 and their interview (summer or early fall 
2000). When employed, most parents faced challenges pertaining to child care, physical health, 
or family issues that affected their ability to do their job. For example, nearly 1 out of 10 parents 
was not satisfied with their child-care arrangements when they were employed. 

When they were employed, parents observed several changes in the social and emotional 
well-being of themselves and their families. Four out of 10 parents had higher self-esteem when 
they were employed compared with spring 1999. When they were working, 1 out of 4 parents 
felt his or her parenting skills improved or they observed their family getting along better. 
Parents reported no change in the aggregate with respect to family routines, children’s social 
behavior, and children’s engagement in school. In the aggregate, family well-being when the 
parent was employed declined in three areas. First, parents were less satisfied with their child- 
care arrangements. Second, the quality of time parents spent with their spouse or partner 
declined, and finally, parents felt more stress from household chores and finances. 

Although most families had higher incomes and a higher standard of living when the parent 
was employed, many families were concerned about their financial situation. When employed, 
parents felt more stress from household finances than from parenting or employment. Four out 
of 10 parents felt significant stress from household finances. In contrast, only 13 percent 
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experienced significant stress from their parental responsibilities. Several of the case study 
participants told us that although their household incomes were higher when they were 
employed, they still relied heavily on help from relatives and government assistance programs, 
and sometimes still had trouble making ends meet. 

B. ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

This report is organized into nine chapters and two appendices. Chapter II presents the 
study’s sample design and the characteristics of the survey respondents. Chapter III sets the 
context for examining the effects of parental employment on family well-being by describing the 
job characteristics, employment experiences and earnings of the parents. Chapter IV examines 
how employment affected the receipt of government assistance programs such as Medicaid and 
Food Stamps. Chapter V describes how employment affected the total income, expenses, and 
self-reported standard of living of the families. The effect of employment on family well-being, 
parental well-being, and children’s well-being are presented in Chapters VI, VII, and VIII. Most 
of our findings are based on our analysis of the survey data, but we also use data from the case 
studies to introduce some of the study topics or to elaborate on some of the findings from the 
survey. Considering the findings presented in the preceding chapters, Chapter IX suggests some 
policies and programs that might benefit low-income families with a working parent. 
Appendix A describes the survey methodology, and Appendix B contains detailed tables that 
summarize our findings from the survey. 



II. SAMPLE DESIGN AND CHARACTERISTICS 



To learn about the effects of employment on family well-being for current and former FIP 
recipients, we conducted in-person case study interviews with 16 families and a telephone survey 
of 248 previously unemployed welfare recipients in Iowa. We conducted the case studies first to 
inform the topics and questions of the survey instrument. However, the case study interviews 
also provided useful data in their own right, because case study participants gave us detailed, in- 
depth responses that were not possible with a survey. Together, data from the case studies and 
the survey provide a rich description of what working means for family well-being. This chapter 
presents our methodology for the case studies and survey and describes the characteristics of 
families who participated in our survey. 

A. CASE STUDY METHODOLOGY 

Data for the case study component came from semi-structured, in-depth interviews with 
members of 16 current or former FIP families. We interviewed families in which there was a 
parent who received FIP and was unemployed in the summer of 1998 (June, July, and August) 
and who gained employment in the fall of 1998 (September, October, or November). We 
defined employment as working at a regular, unsubsidized job for pay for at least 20 hours per 
week. 

We used a purposive sampling process to select families for the case studies; consequently, 
findings from the case studies cannot be generalized to the entire population of current and 
former FIP recipients who gained employment in the fall of 1998. We used administrative data 
from Iowa to identify FIP parents in selected counties — urban and rural — throughout Iowa who 
met our employment criteria. We called these parents and administered a brief questionnaire to 
verify their employment status and seek their participation. To encourage participation, we 



offered a $50 incentive to all families who completed an in-person interview. Among those who 
agreed to participate, we selected a group of families that represented a range of employment 
experiences. Some were still employed and did not receive FIP at the time of our call, some were 
still employed and receiving FIP, and some were no longer employed. 

Case study interviews occurred in March and April of 1999. Whenever possible, we 
attempted to briefly speak with children in addition to their parents. Most interviews lasted 60 to 
90 minutes and took place in the family’s home (a few participants preferred to be interviewed in 
a public location in their neighborhood). A simple protocol consisting of six general topics 
provided structure for the interviews, which were tape-recorded and then transcribed. 

B. SURVEY SAMPLE DESIGN 

The survey data was obtained from a random sample of adults who were age 18 and older, 
received FIP cash assistance and had zero earnings from April through June 1999, and earned 
$103 or more from July through September 1999. We required a three-month period of FIP 
receipt and zero earnings because this was likely to capture adults who depended on FIP and 
were not working for a significant amount of time. We wanted to learn about the experiences of 
adults who were employed for several months (or more), as well as those who had a brief period 
of employment. Therefore, we specified earnings in the next quarter of at least $103, because 
$103 is consistent with working 20 hours at the minimum wage ($5.15). A more extensive 
discussion of the survey methodology and administrative data that we used is in Appendix A, 
“Survey Methodology.” 

Using administrative data from Iowa on earnings from employment and FIP enrollment and 
benefits, we identified adults who met the sample criteria. From the population of eligible 
adults, we attempted to interview a random sample of 450 adults. We spoke with 82 percent of 
these adults, and learned that about one-third did not meet all of our eligibility criteria. The main 



reason many adults did not meet our eligibility criteria is that when we contacted them by 
telephone, they told us that they were employed between April and June 1999, despite the fact 
that the earnings data indicated that they were not. We had anticipated that the administrative 
data on earnings would not correctly identify all adults who had earnings, due to well-known 
limitations in the data. 1 We completed interviews with 248 parents who met all of our eligibility 
criteria and achieved an 80.7 percent response rate. 2 

C. SURVEY DESIGN 

Information on the well-being of families, parents, and children was obtained from a 
telephone survey of parents who met the sampling criteria described above. The survey asked 
parents to describe many measures of family, parental, and child well-being during two time 
periods. The first time period is April through June 1999, when they received FIP cash 
assistance and were not employed. We refer to this time period as “spring 1999.” The second 
time period is the most recent month between July 1999 and the month before their interview 
during which the parent worked an entire month at one or more regular, unsubsidized jobs for 
pay. Parents who did not work an entire month between July 1999 and the interview were asked 
to identify the most recent month during which they worked for the longest period of time. This 
month provides a “reference month” of employment through which to assess the effects of work 



'The administrative data that we used to determine earnings does not capture earnings from 
all jobs because certain types of employers are not required to report to this data system what 
they pay their employees. This is discussed in more detail in Appendix A. 

2 The response rate was computed based on the estimated number of adults in our study 
population who were eligible for the study. The estimated number of eligible adults include 
those we contacted (and were able to confirm eligibility) plus the estimated number of eligible 
adults among those in our sample that we could not locate or contact. 
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on family well-being. Throughout this report, we refer to the reference month as the period 
when the parents were employed. When parents identified a difference in well-being between 
the spring of 1999 and the reference month, the survey instrument often included an additional, 
open-ended question that asked parents to explain why there was a difference. 

The vast majority of parents we surveyed worked during the entire reference month. We 
asked the parents to identify the most recent, full month of employment for three reasons. First, 
people have better recall of more recent events. Second, a more recent reference month means 
that there is greater distance in time between spring 1999 and the reference month. This allows 
more time for any changes in family-well being to occur. Finally, a full month of employment 
gives the parent a reasonable amount of time in which to assess and describe family well-being 
when the parent was employed. 

To learn about the well-being of children, we randomly selected one child age 1 through 18 
from each family to be the focus of many of the questions. We asked the parents more detailed 
questions about the well-being of the “focal child” in their family. 

The survey was conducted during a 15-week period, from late June through mid-October 
2000. To encourage participation, we paid respondents $25 and assured them that their 
responses would be confidential. 

D. CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES IN THIS STUDY 

The typical family in this study had two children and one female head of household 
(Exhibit 2.1). Less than 30 percent of the households included two adults. Most of the children 
needed child care when his/her parent was at work, because the average age of children in each 
family was seven, and the average age of the youngest child in each family was five. 

Nearly 80 percent of the household heads had at least a high school degree or GED. Three 
out of four were white, and virtually all were female (96 percent). The vast majority of families 



lived in Iowa at the time of the interview. Half lived in rural counties, and slightly less than half 
lived in urban counties. 



Exhibit 2.1 

Characteristics of Families Included 
in the Study 


Average or Percentage 


Female head of household 


96 


White head of household 


78 


Less than high school degree or GED 


22 


Head of household never married 


43 


Married and living with spouse 


14 


Cohabiting with unmarried partner 


14 


Residing in rural county in Iowa 


50 


Residing outside the state of Iowa 


3 


Average number of people in family 


3.4 


Average number of children in family 


1.9 


Average age of family head 


30 


Average age of children in family 


7 


Average age of youngest child in family 


5 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families 
Number of responses: 248 
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III. EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 



The effects of employment on family well-being may vary substantially based on each 
parent’s job characteristics, earnings, and employment experiences over time. Research 
consistently demonstrates that increased income positively affects children and families in varied 
ways (Berlin et al. 2000; Morris et al. 2001). However, the case study analysis conducted for 
this study suggested that the act of working has both positive and negative implications for 
family functioning. For instance, case study participants said that, in general, work adds 
structure to their family lives, but that working weekends, nights, or overtime hours can be 
disruptive to the family. This chapter sets the context for examining the effects of parental 
employment on family well-being by describing the employment experiences and earnings of the 
study participants. 

The telephone survey collected information on the primary job the respondents held during 
their most recent full month of employment and on their original transition into work after July 
1999. The average study participant worked slightly less than full-time hours and earned $7.27 
per hour and $977 per month. Problems with child care, physical health, and family issues 
created employment challenges, but parents also felt that work offers benefits including 
increased income, self-esteem, and opportunities to interact with others. Finally, most parents 
had significant difficulty staying employed between July 1999 and when they were interviewed. 

A. MOST PARENTS WORKED AT FULL-TIME JOBS FOR MORE THAN 

MINIMUM WAGE AND MANY HAD ACCESS TO EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

When working, the parents in this study were highly concentrated in the service, retail trade, 
and manufacturing industries (Exhibit 3.1). The most common occupations were service 
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Exhibit 3.1 

Most Common Industries and Occupations 




Percentage 


Industry 


Service 


48 


Retail trade • 


29 


Manufacturing 


13 


Finance/insurance/real estate 


2 


Transportation and public utilities 


2 


Public administration 


2 


Occupation 


Service provider 


33 


Sales associate 


25 


Administrative support worker 


14 


Production worker 


10 


Handler/equipment cleaner/helper/laborer 


7 


Health technologist 


4 


Registered nurse 


2 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 
Number of responses: 248 



provider, sales associate, and administrative support worker — typical positions for low-wage 
workers and for former and current welfare recipients. 

Most parents in this study (58 percent) worked full time hours, but a substantial minority (42 
percent) worked 34 hours or less per week (see Exhibit 3.2). 1 The average number of hours 
worked per week was 33, indicating that while parents devoted a good deal of time to work, 
many worked in part-time positions that may not offer steady hours and other benefits. Forty- 
seven percent of the parents in this study never worked nights, weekends, or graveyard shifts at 
their primary job. However, if a parent worked these non-standard hours at all, they did so 
regularly. Thirty-nine percent worked nights, weekends, or graveyard shifts frequently while 
only 14 percent did so sometimes. 



‘For this analysis, 35 hours per week is considered full-time employment. This is consistent 
with the standard used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Exhibit 3.2 

Characteristics of Primary Job 





Average or Percentage 


Average weekly hours 


33 


Usual weekly hours 


Less than 20 


7 


20-34 


35 


35-40 


49 


More than 40 


9 


Work nights, weekends, or graveyard 
shifts 


Frequently 


39 


Sometimes 


14 


Never 


47 


Average hourly pay 


$7.27 


Hourly pay 


$5.15 or less 


9 


$5.16 -$6.99 


35 


$7.00 - $8.99 


36 


$9.00 or more 


16 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 246-248 due to item nonresponse 

Note: Four percent of respondents could not provide an hourly rate of pay. 



For those respondents who reported frequently working nights, weekends, or graveyard 
shifts, their jobs may have had a more destabilizing effect on family life. In the case study 
component of this project, mothers who worked irregular hours, nights, or weekends said that 
their work schedules strained family relationships. Parents in these situations struggled to spend 
time with their children and to find child care during these nonstandard hours. In one 
participant’s words: 



“And 1 get back to [town] after work at 12:30 or 1:00 [in the morning]. So I just 
grab him from the babysitter, take him home and put him back to bed and then get 
him up 5 hours later. 1 don’t think that’s good.” 



On average, parents in this study earned $7.27 per hour. This is well above the minimum 
wage ($5.15) and high enough that if one parent worked a steady 40-hour-a-week job, the family 
would become ineligible for F1P cash assistance. However, this does not mean that this wage is 
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sufficient for family needs. Exhibit 3.3 shows the distribution of monthly earnings across the 
respondents. The average study participant made $977 per month before taxes. Just over half 
earned $1,000 or less per month, one-third earned between $1,001 and $2,000 per month, and 
only five percent earned more than $2, 000. 2 If a single parent with two children earned $977 per 
month steadily over the course of the year (and had no other income sources), the family income 
would fall nearly 20 percent below the poverty threshold. (And, as we describe later in this 
chapter, most study participants were not employed steadily.) 



Exhibit 3.3 

Monthly Earnings at Primary Job 




Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 244 due to missing data 

Note: Five percent of parents could not provide a monthly earnings amount. 



Benefits such as health insurance, paid sick days, and paid vacation make up an important 
part of the total compensation that employees receive for their work. Health insurance is the 

2 Five percent of the parents we interviewed could not provide an earnings amount at their 
primary job. 
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most vital of these benefits, especially if the family is no longer covered by Medicaid. Health 
insurance and paid vacation were available (or would be after a certain period) to slightly more 
than half of the respondents, but only 37 percent were offered paid sick days (see Exhibit 3.4). 
(Chapter IV discusses health insurance coverage in more depth.) 



Exhibit 3.4 

Benefits Offered at Primary Job 



Percentage 


Health Insurance 


52 


Paid Sick Days 


37 


Paid Vacation 


52 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 245 due to item nonresponse. 



B. PARENTS FACED CHALLENGES TO SUSTAINED EMPLOYMENT 

At the time of the survey, approximately half of the respondents were still working at their 
primary job (see Exhibit 3.5). Sixty-one percent had spent six months or less working in that 
job. 3 This is consistent with the findings from other studies that many current and former 
welfare recipients who become employed lose their jobs within six months (Strawn and 
Martinson 2000). However, it is important to note that among this study’s participants, 22 
percent had worked at their primary job for 10 to 12 months, and 5 percent had held their 
primary jobs for more than one year. 



3 For those respondents who were still working at their primary job at the time of the survey, 
this measure does not fully capture the duration of their employment in that position. 



Exhibit 3.5 

Duration of Employment at Primary Job 
(at time of survey) 


Average or Percentage 


Still working at job 


49 


Average number of months at job 


6 


Number of months at job 
Less than a full month 


4 


1-3 months 


39 


4-6 months 


18 


7-9 months 


13 


10-12 months 


22 


More than 12 months 


5 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 
Number of responses: 248 





While employed at their primary job, parents in this study faced a variety of challenges that 
affected their ability to fulfill their responsibilities at work. The most common problems were 
related to finding and keeping child care providers, working with their own physical health 
problems, and dealing with family members’ health or other personal issues (see Exhibit 3.6). 
Parents described a variety of challenges with child care including finding providers available 
during their work hours (particularly if they work nonstandard hours), finding providers they 
trust, and affording care. 



Exhibit 3.6 

Most Common Challenges that Interfere with Work 


Percentage 


Child care problems 


31 


Own physical health problems 


15 


Health problems/issues of family members 


14 


Transportation problems 


11 


Own pregnancy 


7 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 




Number of responses: 248 
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Of those who were no longer working at their primary job at the time of the interview, just 
under one-third of respondents left those jobs because they were fired or the position was 
temporary (see Exhibit 3.7). The other reasons given for a job ending illustrate how the 
challenges parents face outside of work can result in job loss. A health problem (not work- 
related) or pregnancy accounted for 14 percent of the participants who were no longer working at 
their primary job, and a child-care problem accounted for another 8 percent. Employment can 
both cause and exacerbate health problems. Case study participants reported that the jobs 
available to them often required standing without breaks for long stretches of time and that 
juggling work and family responsibilities resulted in them neglecting their own needs 
specifically for food and sleep). 



Exhibit 3.7 

Most Common Reasons for Leaving Job 


Percentage 


Fired or laid off 


19 


Pregnancy or health problem 


14 


Temporary / short-term assignment ended 


11 


Child care problem 


8 


Other family member's health problem 


6 


Respondent moved 


6 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 




Number of responses: 127 





C. FAMILY SUPPORT AND THE BENEFITS OF WORKING ENCOURAGED 
PARENTS TO MAKE THE TRANSITION INTO EMPLOYMENT 

_ Parents who participated in the telephone survey component of this study did not work 
during the three-month period of April through June 1999. The reasons that they were able to 
find work in or after July 1999 varied from being motivated to find a job because they needed 
money to receiving specific job skill training that allowed them to become employed 
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(see Exhibit 3.8). We were interested in knowing whether parents decided to go to work in order 
to avoid using up the limited amount of time they may receive cash assistance. The respondents 
were divided almost equally on whether the five-year lifetime limit on TANF cash assistance had 
any effect on their decision to find work in or after July 1999 (see Exhibit 3.9). Thirty-five 
percent felt their decision to find work was affected a lot by the time limit, 14 percent said it was 
affected a little, and 50 percent said the time limit did not affect their decision at all. 



Exhibit 3.8 

Most Common Factors that Made Finding Work 
After July 1999 Possible 


Percentage 


Received some training or job search assistance 


22 


Found reliable, affordable, or quality child care 


13 


Wanted to work/wanted a challenge 


8 


Motivated to find job because needed money 


7 


Do not know 


10 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 




Number of responses: 248 





Exhibit 3.9 

How Much Did TANF Time Limit Affect 
Parent's Decision To Find Work? 




Source: MPR su rve y of Iowa families. 
Num ber of responses: 248 
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The case study analysis for this study found that the support a parent receives from family 
members is extremely important to a successful transition into the labor force after a period of 
not working. Case study participants described receiving financial assistance, in-kind assistance 
with child care and transportation, and emotional support from family members. 

Telephone survey respondents supported these findings, adding descriptions of the family 
support they received during their transitions to employment after July 1999. Ninety-five 
percent of the respondents said that their family was very or somewhat supportive when they 
became employed (see Exhibit 3.10). The most common types of support parents received from 
family members were tangible assistance and emotional support (see Exhibit 3.11). It is also 
clear that, in some families, a mother working is not seen as appropriate or preferable by other 
family members. Among those who felt their family was somewhat supportive or not 
supportive, half said that their family wanted them to stay at home and/or disapproved of them 



working. 



Exhibit 3.10 

Family Reaction To Parent Finding 
Work (after July 1999) 



Som ewhat 




supportive 

(74%) 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Num ber of responses: 247 due to m iss ing data. 
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Exhibit 3.1 1 

Most Common Ways Family Members Acted 
Supportive 
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tangible 
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Provid ed 
em otional 
support 



Expressed 
satisfaction 
with extra 



D isa pp roved 
of pa re nt not 
working 



D isa p prove d 
of pare nt 
working 



Source : MPR s urve y of Iowa fam ilies . 
Numberofresponses: 182 said familywas very 
s upportive; 52 said fa mi ly was somewhat s upportive. 



□ Familywas ve ry s upportive 

□ Familywas somewhat 
supportive 



Work involves certain benefits that motivate parents to be employed. As Exhibit 3.12 
shows, 50 percent of the participants said money was the largest benefit of working. However, 
one in two respondents felt that work offered other benefits that surpass the financial rewards, 
including improved self-esteem, a sense of responsibility and independence, and a break from 



Exhibit 3.12 

Largest Benefits Of Working to Parents 


Percentage 


Money 


52 


Increased self-esteem 


17 


Being responsible/independent 


14 


Socializing/having a break from family 


8 


Getting off FIP or other assistance programs 


2 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 




Number of responses: 248 
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the home and an opportunity to socialize. Only 2 percent of parents felt that leaving FIP or other 
assistance programs was the largest benefit of working. 4 

As these quotations show, case study participants experienced very similar benefits: 

“[The best thing about going back to work is] feeling good about myself. And, 
knowing that I am doing this all on my own. The self-reliance.” 

“I feel better working. Because I’m not so stressed. Just overall I feel better 
working because I know that I’m contributing to my family and I’m contributing 
to my children having a better life and not living on welfare.” 

“I like it when they see that I can do the job. When they give me 
responsibilities... then I like it. I try to please everybody and do everything... They 
like my work.” 



Case study participants also described the relationships they develop with colleagues as one 
positive aspect of working. They said that colleagues and bosses were important sources of 
encouragement and feedback on job performance. This bodes well for the survey respondents, 
96 percent of whom felt they got along very or somewhat well with bosses or supervisors and 95 
percent of whom felt they got along very or somewhat well with co-workers in their primary job 
(see Exhibits 3.13 and 3.14). 



Exhibit 3.14 


Degree to Which Parent Gets Along 


with Co-workers 


at P rim ary Job 


Som ewhat 




well 




(17%) 




Do not have 




co ‘workers / 


V ery w ell 


(4») 


\ (78%) 


Not very \ 




well \ 




(1%) 




Source: MPR survey oflowa families 




Number of responses: 247 due to item nonresponse. 




4 In Iowa, working may not lead to leaving welfare because of the generous earned income 
disregard, which allows parents to combine work earnings and cash assistance. 
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D. PARENTS HAD DIFFICULTY SUSTAINING EMPLOYMENT AND 
BECOMING RE-EMPLOYED AFTER A JOB LOSS 

Between July 1999 and their telephone interview, the average participant in this study held 
two jobs (see Exhibit 3.15). However, most parents were not continuously employed throughout 
this period. Eight out of 10 respondents experienced a period of not working between July 1999 
and the interview and the average length of the longest period of not working was more than five 
months (see Exhibit 3.16). 



Exhibit 3.15 

Number of Jobs Between July 1999 and Interview 





Average or Percentage 


Average number of jobs 


2 


Number of jobs 
1 


47 


2 


36 


3 


12 


4 or more 


6 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 
Number of responses: 248 



Exhibit 3.16 

Period of Not Working Between July 1999 and Interview 





Average or Percentage 


Experienced period of not working 


84 


Average longest period of time not 


working (in weeks) 


22 


Longest period of time not working (in 
weeks) 


1 - 8 


24 


9- 16 


22 


17-24 


11 


More than 24 


43 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 208-248 due to item nonresponse. 
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Taken together, the data on number of jobs and periods of not working suggest that retaining 
employment is proving far more difficult for these parents than finding it. It is possible for a 
limited number of job changes to contribute positively to job advancement — one job change per 
year is associated with higher wages (Strawn and Martinson 2000). However, most participants 
in this study had some extended period of time when they were not working. This suggests that 
these parents are not moving strategically from one job to another, but rather leaving or losing 
jobs relatively quickly and finding re-employment quite difficult. 
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IV. PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 



Before welfare reform, cash and in-kind assistance provided through government programs 
were seen as a “safety net” for low-income parents who were not working. Increasingly, these 
programs are viewed as supports for working parents who may not be earning sufficient income 
or who are temporarily unemployed. This change has been accompanied by concern that when 
parents become employed and, in some cases, leave TANF cash assistance, they lose access to 
critical work support programs — mainly Food Stamps, Medicaid, and child-care subsidies (Dion 
and Pavetti 2000). 

The findings of this study indicate that some concern about the participation of working 
parents in government assistance programs is warranted. The rates of enrollment in the FIP, 
Food Stamps, and Medicaid all decreased substantially when survey participants were working. 
Regardless of employment status, the program that parents and their children were most likely to 
participate in was Medicaid. The percentage of families receiving child-care subsidies through 
the state Child Care Assistance Program was conspicuously low in both periods. 

A. MOST PARENTS STOPPED RECEIVING, OR RECEIVED LESS, FIP CASH 

ASSISTANCE WHEN THEY WERE EMPLOYED 

During spring 1999 every participant in this study was not working and was receiving FIP 
cash assistance. Once employed, the majority of these parents left FIP cash assistance or 
received a reduced grant. Indeed, only one-third of the respondents received FIP cash assistance 
when employed (see Exhibit 4.1). More than half of those who left FIP cash assistance when 
working did so because they became ineligible — either because their income was too high or 
they no longer had children living at home. Others, who may have still been eligible, left FIP 
voluntarily because they did not need or want to continue receiving cash assistance. 
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Exhibit 4.1 

Receipt of FIP Cash Assistance When Employed 




Percentage 


Received FIP while employed 
If not, main reasons why not 


33 


Was ineligible-income too high 


48 


No longer needed FIP--was working for pay 


21 


No longer wanted FIP 


7 


Did not apply or reapply for FIP 


6 


Was ineligible-no kids living at home 


4 


Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 247; 164 for reason why not. 





For those parents who remained on FIP when employed, their FIP grants should have 

decreased somewhat with earnings. 1 In fact, among those who continued to receive FIP when 

working, 65 percent reported receiving a smaller amount of cash assistance than they had in the 

spring of 1999 (see Exhibit 4.2). For the rest, it is possible that their household size increased or 

their total household income decreased (due to changes in other income sources) resulting in an 

2 

equivalent or larger FIP grant relative to when they were not working. 

We did not ask telephone survey participants whether they expected to receive FIP cash 
assistance in the future, but discussions with the case studies participants suggest that many 
parents worry that they may need FIP again. These parents were keenly aware of the fragility of 



'iowa has a generous earnings disregard that keeps welfare benefits from decreasing 
precipitously with earnings. Twenty percent of gross earnings is disregarded from eligibility and 
benefit calculations and, after other deductions are applied, 50 percent of remaining earned 
income is disregarded from the benefit calculation. 

2 Given that interviews occurred more than a year after the spring of 1999, it is also possible 
that some respondents had trouble recalling how the FIP amount they received when working 
compared with the amount they received in spring 1999. 
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Exhibit 4.2 

FIP Amount Received When Working, Relative To Spring 

1999 



Do not know More 




Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 83, only respondents who received FIP while working 
were asked this question. 



their economic circumstances and concerned about the five-year lifetime limit on cash 

assistance. One mother described these fears poignantly: 

“Actually they give you five years... which you know, it takes some people five 
years to get off of it. But, then again, if they lose a job or if we hit an economic 
depression or something like that, what’s going to happen when their five years is 
used up? They have no income. How are they going to support their kids if they 
can’t get a job, if times are really bad and they lose their job?” 



B. MANY PARENTS LOST MEDICAID AND FOOD STAMP BENEFITS WHEN 

THEY BECAME EMPLOYED, BUT SOME GAINED CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE 

Three programs — Medicaid, Food Stamps, and Child Care Assistance — make up the core of 

noncash work supports available to low-income working families in Iowa, regardless of whether 

they receive FIP. The parents in our case studies greatly valued continued access to these 

programs, which they felt made it possible for them to successfully transition into employment. 

In some parents’ words: 



“My kids are still on Medicaid as a supplement to pick up the slack.... I’ve got an 
incredible medications bill between the three of us, with the blood pressure and the 
psychological problems and the ADD (attention deficit disorder). We’re on about 
$300 of medication a month.” 

“We get a little over $100 a month in food stamps. That really helps.” 
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“Right now PROMISE JOBS is paying for day care or else I could never afford child 
care. ...They can, right now, run you for... a baby, about oh, between $3 and $7 an 
hour. And for somebody [my son’s] age [2 years old], about $4 to $8 an hour. ...I 
can’t afford that.” 



Because these supports are so important, there is concern at state and national levels that 
some parents moving into work (and in many cases off cash assistance) may be unaware that 
they are still eligible for supports or may face administrative roadblocks to receiving those 
supports. 3 This study supports that concern with respect to two of the three principal work 
support programs. Participants in the telephone survey were less likely to receive assistance 
from Medicaid and Food Stamps when they were working than when they were not working 
(Exhibit 4.3). Receipt of Child Care Assistance, however, increased from 17 to 21 percent of 
parents with children age 12 and younger. 



Exhibit 4.3 

Receipt of Work Supports By Parents' Employment Status 



(A 

0 

1 



5 



o 

Cl 




(children) 



Source: MPR survey of Iowa families. 

Number of responses: 235-248 due to item nonresponse. 



0 During spring 1999 
□ While parent was working 



3 In a survey of families who had left TANF in Iowa in spring 1999, most respondents were 
aware that eligibility for work supports can continue after families leave FIP, but a significant 
minority was not. For example, 10 percent did not realize that children can be eligible for 
Medicaid after a family leaves FIP and 24 percent were not aware that Child Care Assistance can 
continue after a family leaves FIP (Kauff et al. 2001). 
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C. MEDICAID WAS THE PROGRAM FAMILIES WERE MOST LIKELY TO 

PARTICIPATE IN, REGARDLESS OF THE PARENT’S EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

Obtaining affordable health insurance coverage is a high priority for most families. Good 
health insurance coverage gives families protection from the costs of treating catastrophic and 
chronic illnesses, as well as the ability to practice preventive care and treat less severe illnesses. 
It is with good reason, then, that Medicaid was the government assistance program in which 
families in this study were most likely to be participating, regardless of whether the parent was 
working (see Exhibit 4.3). 4 

However, as with FIP, Medicaid enrollment rates dropped when parents were employed. In 
spring 1999, 94 percent of parents and 96 percent of children were covered by Medicaid; when 
parents were working, only 64 percent of them and 74 percent of their children were covered 
(see Exhibit 4.3). 5 When their parents were working, the rates of children’s coverage through 
Medicaid were consistent with national coverage rates in 1999 for children in families with 
incomes below 200 percent of the poverty line (Kenney et al. 2000). 

There is evidence that when some parents in this study became employed they lost Medicaid 
coverage and did not replace it with employer-provided insurance. First, the proportion of 
uninsured parents and children was higher when the participants were working than when they 



4 To support working families, Iowa offers 12 months of transitional Medicaid benefits to 
former FIP recipients who are earning income above what would normally make them eligible 
for Medicaid. 

5 We include children’s enrollment in HAWK-I, Iowa’s State Children’s Health Insurance 
Program (SCHIP), in these calculations. Less than one percent of the children in this study were 
enrolled in HAWK-I in either period. DHS has greatly expanded outreach and enrollment efforts 
for HAWK-I, which provides low- or no-cost medical coverage for children who are not eligible 
for Medicaid. 
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were not (Exhibits 4.4 and 4.5). Three percent of parents and children lacked health insurance 
coverage in spring 1999, but 15 percent lacked coverage when the parents were working. 

Second, only 19 percent of parents and 15 percent of their children were enrolled in an 
employer-sponsored health insurance plan, despite the fact that 50 percent of the study 
participants were offered health insurance through their primary jobs (see Chapter III). 
Discussions with case study participants suggest that, even when health insurance is offered 
through an employer, the monthly premiums are often prohibitively expensive. In fact, the 
national average for monthly employee contributions to family medical coverage is $130 — 13 
percent of the average monthly earnings of participants in this study (McDonnell and Fronstin 
1999). 



Exhibit 4.4 

Health Insurance Coverage of Family Head 




Source: MPR survey of Iowa families 
Number of responses: 248 



□ Coverage during Spring 1999 
m Coverage when employed 



Exhibit 4.5 

Health Insurance Coverage of Children 
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Medicaid SCHIP Employer- 

provided or 
other private 
plan 

Source: MPR survey of Iowa families 

Number of responses: 235 for spring 1999; 244 for when 

parent was working. 

Note: Percentages maysum to more than 100 because 
some children had health insurance from two sources. 



Uninsured 



□ Coverage 
during Spring 
1999 

m Coverage 
when parent 
was 

employed 



These findings suggest that Medicaid remains the only affordable health insurance plan for many 
families. Yet, some of these families may have been income ineligible, may have suffered from 
an administrative mistake, or may not have realized that they were still eligible. In fact, several 
case study participants incorrectly believed they were ineligible for Medicaid. For example, one 
believed that time limits on TANF also apply to Medicaid, and two others believed that leaving 
F1P rendered one automatically ineligible for Medicaid. 

D. WHEN PARENTS WORKED, RECEIPT OF FOOD STAMPS DECREASED AND 

RECEIPT OF CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE REMAINED LOW 

When the participants in this study were working, they were less likely to receive Food 
Stamps. In spring 1999, nearly all the parents in this study received Food Stamps; however, 
during the month they were employed, only half received Food Stamps (see Exhibit 4.3). There 
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